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Tentative Television Plans’ 


HE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 

MISSION, on March 22, announced tentative 
future plans for: (1) proposed allocation of certain 
unassigned very-high-frequency (present television) 
channels for educational use where these are not 
already assigned and (2) opening of the ultra-high- 
frequency band for commercial and for noncommer- 
cial educational stations. 

Currently there are 107 TV broadcasting stations 
in operation in the United States, all on channels in 
the very-high-frequency band. ‘The new tentative 
assignments are: (1) In the very-high-frequency 
band, 526 commercial stations and 82 educational 
stations; (2) in the ultra-high-frequency band, 1,230 
commercial stations and 127 educational stations. 
(See accompanying table.) Thus, of the total new 
assignments about 11 percent are to education. 


Procedure for the Near Future 


The FCC has outlined its plans for further steps 
to be taken in the near future in promulgating a 
table of television frequency assignments to the 
various communities throughout the United States. 
These steps are: 

(1) On or before May 7, 1951, any interested 
person who is of the opinion that the tentative 
proposals announced by the FCC should not be 
adopted, or should not be adopted in the form set 
forth, may file with the Commission written com- 
ments (including data, views, or arguments) con- 
cerning the proposals. Interested persons favoring 
the proposals may file written comments in support 


err 


*Previous numbers of Hicuer Epucation have included 
articles and items on educational television as follows: (1) January 
1, 1951, Educational Television Must Be Safeguarded, by Earl J. 
McGrath; (2) April 1, 1951, Educational Television—Special 
Number; (3) April 15, 1951, Educational Television Plans. 
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of the proposals. All written comments must be 
accompanied by supporting engineering statements. 
(An original and 14 copies of all written comments 
and statements must be filed with the Commission.) 

(2) On or before May 22, 1951, interested persons 
desiring to submit written comments (including data, 
views, Or arguments) in opposition to comments or 
counterproposals filed with respect to the Commis- 
sion’s proposals may file such opposing comments 
with supporting engineering data. (An original 
and 14 copies of all written comments and state- 
ments must be filed with the Commission.) 

(3) The Commission will hold hearings on these 
matters scheduled to begin on June 11, 1951, for the 
purpose of hearing testimony and receiving evidence 
regarding the Commission’s proposals and such other 
proposals as are duly and timely filed by interested 
persons. Persons who have filed written comments 
may participate in the hearings; others will be 
barred from participation. 


Noncommercial Educational Television 


The text of that part of the FCC decision dealing 
with noncommercial educational television is: 


The existing television channel assignment table 
adopted by the Commission in 1945 did not contain 
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any reserved channels for the exclusive use of non- 
commercial educational television stations, and no 
changes in this respect were proposed by the Com- 
mission in its proposed Table of July 11, 1949. 
However, in the Notice of Further Proposed Rule 
Making issued on the latter date the Commission 
pointed out that it had “received informal sugges- 
tions concerning the possible provision for noncom- 
mercial educational broadcast stations in the 470-890 
Mc. band.” Interested parties were afforded the 
opportunity to file comments in the proceeding 
concerning these suggestions. 

Prior to the hearing on this issue, a number of 
the parties supporting the reservation of channels 
for noncommercial educational purposes joined 
together to form the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television. This committee offered testimony in 
support of a request for reservation of channels in 
both the VHF and UHF portion of the spectrum. 

In general, the need for noncommercial educational 
television stations was based upon the important 
contributions which noncommercial educational tele- 
vision stations can make in educating the people 
both in school—at all levels—and also the adult 
public. The need for such stations was justified 
upon the high quality type of programing which 
would be available on such stations—programing 
of an entirely different character from that available 
on most commercial stations. 

The need for a reservation was based upon the 
fact that educational institutions of necessity proceed 
more slowly in applying for broadcast stations than 
commercial stations. Hence, if there is no reserva- 
tion, the available channels are all assigned to com- 
mercial interests long before the educational insti- 
tutions are ready to apply for them. 

Some opposition to the reservation was presented 
at the hearing. In general, none of the witnesses 
opposed the idea of noncommercial educational sta- 
tions. On the contrary, there was general agreement 
that such stations would be desirable. Objection 
was made to the idea of reservation because as stated 
by some witnesses, the experience of educational 
institutions in the use of AM and FM radio does 
not furnish sufficient assurance that the educational 
institutions would make use of the television chan- 
nels. However, there was no objection even by 
these witnesses to a certain form of reservation 
provided it was for a reasonably short time. 


In the Commission’s view, the need for non- 
commercial educational television stations has been 
amply demonstrated on this record. The Commis- 
sion further believes that educational institutions 
of necessity need a longer period of time to get 
prepared for television than do the commercial 
interests. The only way this can be done is by 
reserving certain channels for the exclusive use of 
noncommercial educational stations. Obviously, the 
period of time during which such reservation should 
exist is very important. The period must be long 
enough to give educational institutions a reasonable 
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opportunity to do the preparatory work that js 
necessary to get authorizations for stations. The 


Proposed TV channel assignments by States and 























Territories 
Very-high-frequency Ultra-high-frequency 
State or Territory a 
Commer- | Educa- | Commer- | Educa. 
cia tional cial tional 
STATE 

Se Se ae eee 6 2 34 3 
AMOR oss cise ccesesscewed 12 2 15 0 
PD einen Se paeitcnwe nen 8 2 27 1 
eee 28 2 44 6 
oT os ee 7 3 25 1 
Oe ee ee 2 0 11 1 
Ni iitesinciteinenda xs 1 0 3 1 
District of Columbia---------- 4 0 1 1 
PRN e iced cncnanecwe 18 5 29 4 
ORS cain cwuteccocdsccera’ 13 2 35 3 
Se Rees ere soe 14 1 12 1 
PS istebsicnsntceeccas 9 2 42 3 
TR ix seciacrotccacccbecen 5 1 33 6 
OR ie tii ctiesinednn anand 10 2 42 4 
idee ctaucapsnecens 10 2 35 2 
BEES ois cccncubesisus cen 5 0 26 1 
TOI laws Cuiann wl ll 1 28 2 
DM etidancnneccuiicsies 8 1 18 2 
CS a a 3 0 8 1 
Massachusetts........---.--- 3 1 19 0 
I ere ere 17 0 42 6 
DAMIR oo Saleh cece s 12 2 34 0 
isis eu rcavicspen cad 7 1 27 . 
BG iriiicccaaciiwncewenss 14 3 34 2 
RE Te TE A 17 5 16 1 
PRR crite enc ccc acu. 12 1 20 1 
a eee 13 1 7 1 
New Hampshire... --------_-- 1 1 10 0 
oe aS ae ree 1 0 8 0 
POP Ds inccncannneannas 12 3 20 0 
Pe Ws goo a hac cncecter 16 0 31 8 
North Castes. occcecss ens 11 1 32 7 
OT DURINB a. cnpsccescess 14 2 13 . 
| eae ee ee ae 13 0 37 7 
CNR cn drantenwkeconss 9 2 39 4 
RGOOR  witaiek nine dv evandew 8 3 20 l 
ee See 8 1 40 3 
ee a 0 1 1 
Le. | 6 1 18 2 
South Dakota...........-.- ean 10 2 16 2 
NE 55. Jot eosces snk 11 2 36 2 
fi ee ee Oey eee eee 43 7 115 ll 
Me os Sc se wiles oh crime 8 1 8 2 
Sn) dope eee ee eee 1 0 8 1 
NMR hpricot don eons ® 8 0 24 5 
WHOMOR cc cdcdnevnesncase 10 3 27 1 
Lo | eee 6 0 13 4 
WEED: ciwivadiuchvantcd 8 1 31 4 
Witten ecw y 1 17 0 

Total for States. ...-__- 484 73 1, 230 127 

TERRITORY 

De ntctigestiliiitauniniian - 15 4, 0 0 
ee ae eee 16 4 0 0 
Peart Rise. os scc<-0.--500- 8 1 0 . 
Virgin Islands.......--------- 3 0 0 g 

Total for Territories... 42 9 0 e 

Grand total........---- 526 82 1, 230 7 
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period must not be so long that frequencies remain 
unused for excessively long periods of time. The 
Commission will survey the general situation from 
time to time in order to insure that these objectives 
are not lost sight of, 

Accordingly, the Commission in its table of assign- 
ments has indicated the specific assignments which 
are proposed to be reserved for noncommercial edu- 
cational stations.! Rules concerning eligibility and 
use of the stations will be substantially the same as 
those set forth in subpart C of part III of the Com- 
mission’s rules and regulations. The reservation of 
the noncommercial educational stations is not in a 
single block as in the case of FM since the assignment 
problems discussed above would sharply curtail the 
usefulness of a block assignment. 

The following method has been employed in 
making reservations. In all communities having 
three or more assignments (whether VHF or UHF) 
one channel has been reserved for a noncommercial 
educational station. Where a community has fewer 
than three assignments, no reservation has been 
made except in those communities which are pri- 
marily educational centers, where reservations have 
been made even where only one or two channels are 
assigned.2, As between VHF and UHF, a UHF 
channel has been reserved where there are fewer 
than three VHF assignments, except for those com- 
munities which are primarily educational centers 
where a VHF channel has been reserved. Where 
three or more VHF channels are assigned to a 
community, a VHF channel has been reserved 
except in those communities where all VHF assign- 
ments have been taken up. In those cases, a UHF 
channel has been reserved. 

It is recognized that in many communities the 
number of educational institutions exceed the reser- 
vation which is made. In such instances the various 
institutions concerned must enter into cooperative 
arrangements so as to make sure that the facilities 
are available to all on an equitable basis. 


Views of the Commissioners 


The Federal Communications Commission con- 
sists of seven members: Wayne Coy as chairman, 
Paul A. Walker as vice chairman, Rosel H. Hyde, 
Edward M. Webster, Robert F. Jones, George E. 
Sterling, Frieda B. Hennock. Commissioner Walker 
Was out of the country and therefore did not par- 
ticipate in announcement of the plans; Commis- 
sioners Coy and Hennock wrote additional views; 


Se 


' The Procedure set forth in pars. 12 and 13 of the notice is applicable to any 

‘pecific channel assignment proposed to be reserved or to any request thata 
channel not proposed for reservation should be reserved. 
_ ‘Forty-six communities were considered to be primarily educational centers 
accordance with the testimony presented by the Joint Committee on Educa- 
Yonal Television. However, this enumeration is not binding and consideration 
will be given to any proposal filed pursuant to pars. 12 and 13 ot the notice 
providing for additions to or deletions from the enumeration. 
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and Commissioners Webster, Jones, and Sterling 
dissented in part. 


Commissioner Coy agreed with the action of the 
Commission but said there is a “startling lack of 
data concerning the willingness and readiness of edu- 
cational institutions—their boards of trustees, ad- 
ministrative officials, and faculties—to use television 
as an educational tool.” Mr. Coy said, in part: 


It certainly cannot be regarded as being in the 
public interest if television frequencies, now proposed 
to be reserved by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, are not utilized within the reasonably near 
future. What is the reasonably near future with 
respect to this problem? It is my opinion that the 
reasonably near future is the time required for educa- 
tional institutions to make up their minds as to 
whether or not they will utilize television in their 
educational program and in so doing decide to be- 
come an operator or a joint operator of a noncom- 
mercial educational television station. Governors 
of the various States, State legislatures, boards of 
trustees, administrative officers, and faculties are 
all involved in this decision making. Certainly the 
participation of State-supported schools in this pro- 
posal to use television as a part of their educational 
program requires decisions by State legislatures 
which may not meet until approximately 2 years 
from now. It certainly would be unreasonable to 
attempt to force decisions in such cases without 
allowing sufficient time for State legislatures to meet 
and consider the problem. Indeed, because of the 
magnitude of the problem more than one session of a 
State legislature might be required for this problem. 
But it does not seem unreasonable to expect boards 
of trustees and administrative officials of educational 
institutions to declare their intentions at an early 
date, sub,ect to action by State legislatures. 





Commissioner Hennock, in a long and forthright 
statement, took the position that the proposed edu- 
cational allocations are “inadequate and ineffective 
in many vital respects and certainly not a sufficient 
recognition of the need and merit of educational 
television,” that “the Commission’s proposal does 
not provide sufficient channels for a Nation-wide 
system—a minimum requirement for adequate use 
of television by educators,” that the Commission 
“thas failed to provide facilities for education in a 
large number of cities of substantial size,” and that 
“the Commission’s proposal in many of our largest 
cities, such as New York, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Detroit, Cleveland, and others, con- 
fines the reservation for education to the ultra-high- 
frequency (UHF) band, and makes no provision for 
educational broadcasting in the very-high-frequency 


(VHF) band now in use.” 
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Commissioner Hyde approved the Commission’s 
proposals without attaching any additional views. 

Commissioner Webster, on the basis of the record 
so far made, dissented from the idea of reserving 
channels for noncommercial educational purposes; 
such a reservation, he said, is warranted only if a 
specific showing is made that there is a reasonable 
probability that, if an educational channel is re- 
served, it will be utilized in the reasonably near 
future. 

Commissioner Jones dissented from certain rule- 
making procedures. 

Commissioner Sterling, dissenting in part, con- 
curred in the action of the Commission in reserving 
channels for noncommercial educational television 
stations in the UHF band, but doubted the wisdom 
of making a reservation of VHF channels for such 
stations. He thought that it is in the public interest 
to make available the greatest number of VHF chan- 
nels at the earliest date possible so as to make tele- 
vision service more competitive and widely available. 


Announcement Available 


The announcement of the proposed future plans, 
issued on March 22, 1951, is titled Third Notice of 
Further Proposed Rule Making (FCC 51-244). 
Copies may be had from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 





Curriculum in Social and Technical 
Assistance 


IN THE BELIEF that both technological knowledge and 
sociological insight are necessary for men and women 
seeking to improve living conditions in our own and 
other countries, Haverford College offers a special 
graduate program to develop these qualifications. 
The program rests on the assumption that the 
engineer, the agriculturist, or other trained techni- 
cian, if he is to succeed in improving a people’s 
living standards, must be properly qualified emo- 
tionally and intellectually, have an appreciation for 
cultures other than his own, and be able to work 
harmoniously with different races. 

The program grew out of the college’s experiences 
in training relief and rehabilitation workers during 
World War II. At that time a graduate curriculum 
was provided to train personnel for governmental 
and nongovernmental agencies engaged in a variety 
of refugee-relief programs and other projects designed 
to relieve human suffering and to rehabilitate deva- 
stated areas. Graduates of this program were 
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quickly absorbed by international, national, and 
local social-welfare organizations. 

The present graduate curriculum in social and 
technical assistance presupposes a sound general 
education as basic preparation and operates on the 
principle that a graduate should be broadly prepared 
to serve wherever opportunity offers. However, the 
college will try to arrange concentrated courses to 
qualify students who are planning to join specific 
assistance programs. Inasmuch as considerable em- 
phasis is placed upon the nonacademic qualifications 
as well as on the satisfactory fulfillment of the 
academic requirements of the course, the college 
requires, following a year’s work in academic sub- 
jects, a work-project experience of at least 3 months 
and an examination based on actual problems of 
assistance in the field. 





Committee on Educational Television 


REPRESENTATIVES of seven national organizations 
and a number of other persons met in Washington, 
D. C., on March 22 and 23 to review the work of 
the Joint Committee on Educational Television and 
to take appropriate steps for continuing the develop- 
ment of educational television. These organiza- 
tions had participated in the Joint Committee, an 
informal organization which conducted the presenta- 
tion of education’s case for the allocation of tele- 
vision channels before the Federal Communications 
Commission. The representatives in the meeting 
on March 22 and 23 voted unanimously to request 
the American Council on Education to solicit, re 
ceive, and disburse funds for further activities in 
educational television. They also voted (1) that 
the body to be established to carry on these activities 
should be made up initially of persons to be appointed 
on the nomination of the seven organizations to the 
President of the American Council on Education, 
(2) that thereafter the body should determine its 
own membership and policies and employ a staff to 
carry out its program, and (3) that the name “Joint: 
Committee on Educational Television” be retained. 

The seven national organizations referred to above 
are: the American Council on Education, the Asse 
ciation for Education by Radio, the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters, the Ne 
tional Association of State Universities, the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, and the 


National Education Association. 
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The Western States and Territories 


Plan for Regional Education 


HE STATES AND TERRITORIES of the 

western part of the Nation have taken steps to 
cooperate in providing certain educational services 
which some of them cannot otherwise have. A 
compact has been drawn up and is now being 
considered by the States and Territories for adoption. 
In this matter the western region is following the 
plan recently adopted in the South.! 


Need of the West 


Like some of the Southern States, a number of the 
Western States and Territories acting separately 
have a serious problem in supporting all the educa- 
tional institutions required to provide professional 
and graduate training for their citizens. Western 
populations are scattered; large areas, sometimes 
including entire States, lack the large metropolitan 
areas necessary to provide the conditions for certain 
professional training. ‘The difficulties of providing 
professional training in critical subjects such as 
medicine and dentistry first brought the need for 
some kind of cooperation into focus. 


lnitial Steps 


Under the leadership of President G. D. 
Humphrey? of the University of Wyoming, the 
State of Wyoming developed a cooperative arrange- 
ment with the University of Colorado Medical 
School, one of the two medical schools in the Moun- 
tain States area. While this arrangement was being 
worked out, a group of Mountain States governors 
met in Denver in December 1948, to explore the 
needs for more training facilities in the healing arts. 

Soon the Western Governors’ Conference, which 
includes 11 States and 2 Territories—Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming—became interested in a plan 
for regional education. At its meeting in Salt Lake 
City in 1949 the Conference heard Millard Caldwell, 


former Governor of Florida and President of the 





"Dean of University College and professor of history, Univer- 
uty of Utah. 


For description of the plan in operation in the South, see Hicner Epucation 
for January 1, 1950. 


Dr. Humphrey was formerly president of Mississippi State College. 
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Board of Control for Southern Regional Education, 
outline the methods used by the Southern States and 
indicate the value of the procedures followed there. 
At that time the Conference adopted a statement 
favoring a cooperative plan among the Western 
States to provide more extensive facilities and 
training for the students of that region. It also 
provided for the appointment of a committee to 
develop such a plan to be submitted at the next 
meeting of the Conference. 


Advisory Committee Study 


Soon the technical advisory committee was 
formed by each governor’s appointing two members. 
This committee was organized and directed by 
Frank Bane and his aides from the council of State 
governments. Members of the staff of the Board of 
Control for Southern Regional Education also 
assisted. 

The fields of dentistry, medicine, public health, 
and veterinary medicine were considered as of initial 
concern by the committee, and therefore they were 
studied. The report stated that there was an un- 
filled effective demand for dentists in the West and 
that only 1 in every 3.5 qualified students applying 
to dental schools could be accommodated. The 
need for additional physicians seemed even more 
critical than the need for dentists. The number of 
qualified applicants for admission to medical schools 
in proportion to those who were actually given a 
place was even more discouraging, only 1 in every 
3.8 applicants having been accepted. In comparison 
with the national average, both in number of stu- 
dents admitted for training and in number of doctors 
available to give service, the West was at a dis- 
advantage. 

The problem of public health is very different. 
There was but one school in this field in the western 
region. It was true, however, that there were only 
10 accredited institutions in the United States, 
almost all of them privately endowed. In addition 
to the question of adequate training there was, 
therefore, the critical question of what effect a 
regional program for education would have upon 
private schools. 
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{n veterinary medicine many reports indicated 
that everywhere in the West except California and 
Washington the number of animals per veterinarian 
exceeded the national ratio. Since a large propor- 
tion of the western livestock was made up of range 
animals which normally require less veterinary atten- 
tion than farm animals do, the meaning of this ratio 
was not entirely clear. Nevertheless, the proportion 
of qualified students seeking veterinary training and 
the inadequacy of the present veterinary supply and 
the difficulty of placing students in accredited veter- 
inary colleges in the West, where there were only 
three, strengthened the already growing sentiment 
of the committee that a program in regional coopera- 
tion was needed. 


Compact Prepared 


The committee drafted a compact to provide 
regional education. A final draft, prepared by a 
committee of legal advisers, was presented to the 
Western Governors’ Conference in November 1950, 
and it was unanimously approved. 

The compact provides for the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education to consist of 
three commissioners appointed by the governor of 
each State. At least one commissioner from each 
compacting State or Territory must be “‘an educator 
engaged in the field of higher education in the State 
or Territory from which he is appointed.” Each of 
the commissioners will serve for a term of 4 years 
with the terms staggered to provide continuity in 
the membership of the commission. 

The duties of the Commission are described in the 
compact as follows: 


It shall be the duty of the Commission to enter 
into such contractual agreements with any institution 
in the region offering graduate or professional edu- 
cation and with any of the compacting States or 
Territories as may be required in the judgment of the 
Commission to provide adequate services and facili- 
ties of graduate and professional education for the 
citizens of the respective compacting States or Terri- 
tories. The Commission shall first endeavor to pro- 
vide adequate services and facilities in the fields of 
dentistry, medicine, public health, and veterinary 
medicine, and may undertake similar activities in 
other professional and graduate fields. 

For this purpose the Commission may enter into 
contractual agreements—(a) with the governing au- 
thority of any educational institution in the region, 
or with any compacting State or Territory, to provide 
such graduate or professional educational services 
upon terms and conditions to be agreed upon between 
contracting parties, and (b) with the governing 
authority of any educational institution in the region 
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or with any compacting State or Territory to assist 
in the placement of graduate or professional students 
in educational institutions in the region providing the 
desired services and facilities, upon such terms and 
conditions as the Commission may prescribe. 

It shall be the duty of the Commission to undertake 
studies of needs for professional and graduate edu- 
cational facilities in the region, the resources for 
meeting such needs, and the long-range effects of the 
compact on higher education; and from time to time 
to prepare comprehensive reports on such research 
for presentation to the Western Governors’ Con- 
ference and to the legislatures of the compacting 
States and Territories. In conducting such studies, 
the Commission may confer with any national or 
regional planning body which may be established, 
The Commission shall draft and recommend to the 
Governors of the various compacting States and 
Territories, uniform legislation dealing with problems 
of higher education in the region. 

For the purposes of this compact the word “‘region” 
shall be construed to mean the geographical limits 
of the several compacting States and Territories. 


The compact contains numerous provisions which 
prescribe the operation of the plan. It will become 
operative with respect to the States and Territories 
adopting it when given legislative approval by five or 
more of the States or Territories within the region. 


Current Status 


The reaction to the proposed compact among 
educators and public officials in the West has been 
good. The Governor of Utah in his message to the 
legislature recommended that the Compact be given 
legislative approval. It is assumed that similar 
recommendations will be made to the other ll 
legislatures by the appropriate governors. 

Once the program is undertaken it is believed that 
States lacking population centers large enough to 
support clinical work in medicine and dentistry will 
be able to procure adequate professional training for 
their citizens and that in fields such as veterinary 
science and public health the region can concentrate 
on improving present facilities rather than creating 
new ones to serve small areas at the expense of 
standard training. It is also assumed thut the Conr 
mission will support research to determine the effects 
of regionalism upon the American tradition of private 
education and the possibilities of cooperation for 
improved opportunity for graduate study. 

Epitor’s Note.—This development is described it 
Western Regional Cooperation in Higher Education: 
A Proposed Program, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chi 
cago 37, Ill., Council of State Governments, 1951. 
Single copies are free on request from the council. 
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Accreditation of Service Experiences 


HE COMMISSION on Accreditation of Service 

Experiences, American Council on Education, 
at a meeting on January 26 reconsidered its policies 
and recommendations in the light of the current 
military situation. This Commission of 10 educa- 
tors was established in 1945 as a continuing civilian 
agency and clearinghouse (1) to cooperate with 
educational institutions and with national, regional, 
and State organizations concerned with the evalu- 
ation of educational experiences of military person- 
nel and (2) to disseminate information and counsel 
concerning such evaluation. The result of its 
January meeting is the following statement. 


Credit for Basic or Recruit Training 


1. The Commission recommends no high-school 
academic credit for basic or recruit training. It is 
reommended, however, that the completion of 
basic or recruit training be accepted in lieu of the 
mandatory high-school requirement of physical 
education and hygiene or health and physical 
education. 

2. The Commission recommends that the com- 
pletion of basic or recruit training be accepted as 
meeting the requirements in physical education, 
hygiene and military training at the freshman and 
sophomore college level and in case a school or 
college normally grants credit for collegiate level 
courses in these areas, similar credit be granted for 
such service training. 


High School Level GED Tests 


1. The Commission recommends that a secondary 
school or State Department of Education grant a 
diploma or equivalency certificate on the basis of 
high-school level general educational development 
test results, provided the examinee has satisfied 
either (not necessarily both) of the following require- 
ments, and provided further that legal requirements 
of local authorities have been met: (a) The exam- 
inee has made a standard score of 35 or above on each 
of the five tests in the battery; or (b) the examinee has 
made an average standard score of 45 or above on 
the five tests in the battery.! 


_-—_—— 


' In general, from 75 to 85 percent of the 35,000 students participating in the 
Nandardization program, who were graduated in 1943 from public high schools 
throughout the country, would meet one of the alternative requirements. Con- 
Vesely, approximately from 15 to 25 percent of this group of high school grad- 
ates failed to attain either of these standards. 
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2. Since the Commission believes that systematic 
education normally is best attained by regular at- 
tendance in school, high schools are urged to avoid 
any policy which would encourage men voluntarily 
to leave high school before graduation. Specifically, 
the accreditation policies of high schools should not 
permit men who leave the institution before gradua- 
tion to obtain their diplomas earlier than they would 
have earned them by normal attendance. 

In this connection, many State Departments of 
Education and high schools have found it advisable 
to establish a minimum age of 20 or 21 years as a re- 
quirement for granting a diploma or equivalency 
certificate on the basis of high school level GED tests. 

3. The Commission recommends the use of high- 
school level GED tests for college admission of adult 
service personnel and veterans. Since graduation 
from high school, alone, does not necessarily qualify 
applicants for admission to college, admissions of- 
ficers are justified in setting the critical score on the 
tests at a point comparable to the academic selec- 
tive requirements which the institution normally 
applies in its admission of high-school graduates. 

For the information of college admissions officers, 
the accompanying tabulation shows the approximate 
relationship between average scores on the GED tests 
and rank in the high-school graduating class. 


College Level GED Tests 


1. The Commission recommends that the college 
level general educational development tests be used 
to appraise the student’s educational accomplish- 
ment in broad subject areas. Each of the college 
level GED tests may be used independently. Each 
may be used as a basis for granting credit in the 
broad subject area covered by the examination. 
The critical (or minimum) scores recommended as 
the basis for baccalaureate credit in each area and 
for each type of institution are as follows: (1) Test J: 
Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression: Six semes- 
ter hours. For type I institutions, 55; for type II 
institutions, 50; for type III institutions, 47. (2) 
Test II: Interpretation of Reading Materials in the 
Social Studies: Six semester hours. Type I, 60; 
types II and III, 53. (3) Test III: Interpretation of 
Reading Material in the Natural Sciences: Six semester 
hours. Type I, 61; type II and III, 56. (4) Test 
IV: Interpretation of Literary Materials: Six semester 
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Average standard scores on high-school level GED test, by regions, corresponding to certain percentile levels ig 
high-school graduating classes ' 


























Percentage of high- Average standard scores on high-school level GED tests 
es a 
who would be 
eliminated b ; - . : 
average standard | Region | Region IT | Region my | Region IV | Region V | Region VI. | United 
scores indicated in England) Atlantic) (Southern) Central) wareera) (California) States 
columns 2-8 2 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
80 60 59 ; 56 58 59 61 59 
75 58 58 54 56 57 59 57 
67 56 56 51 54 55 57 54 
60 53 54 50 52 53 55 53 
50 51 51 47 50 51 52 50 
40 48 49 45 47 48 50 47 
33 45 47 43 46 46 48 46 
25 44 45 40 43 44 45 43 




















1 Adapted from Examiner’s Manual, Tests of General Educational Development 
(High-School Level), American Council on Education, 1945. 
2 The table is read as follows: An applicant who has an average standard score 


hours. Type I, 57; type II, 53; type III, 49. 

In general, about 80 percent of the civilian stu- 
dents who are actually completing and passing 
survey courses in the corresponding subject areas 
would meet the foregoing requirements. 

2. The Commission cautions institutions to avoid 
duplication of credit in granting advanced standing 
for college level GED tests. For example, if a stu- 
dent has already completed or subsequently com- 
pletes the regular freshman English courses in com- 
position and rhetoric, credit for test I, correctness 
and effectiveness of expression, would be in duplica- 
tion. Similarly, credit for the social studies, natural 
sciences and literary materials tests should not be 
granted in duplication of the introductory or orienta- 
tion courses in those areas. 

3. The Commission recommends that critical scores 
be set by each institution at points comparable to its 
normal standards for the acceptance of credit by 
advanced standing. In this connection, schools 
which do not accept transfer credit for marks of 
“DP,” normally, will not wish to grant advanced 
standing for marginal scores on college level GED 
tests. 


USAFI, MCI, CGI Courses 


1. The Commission recommends that United States 
Armed Forces Institute, Marine Corps Institute, and 
Coast Guard Institute courses be accepted for credit 
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of 60 on the GED test would exceed 80 percent of the high-school graduates ia 
the New England region; one who has an average standard score of 59 would 
exceed 80 percent of the high-school graduates in the Middle Atlantic region. 


when these courses are validated by terminal exami- 
nations and reported by USAFI, MCI, or CGI. It 
should be noted that as the courses offered are mod 
fied, they are re-evaluated by civilian educators 
acting as consultants to the Commission. In this 
way, the credit recommendations furnished by the 
Commission are kept up to date. 

2. The Commission recommends that institutions 
which accept advanced standing credit on the basis 
of competence demonstrated by examination accept 
the results of the USAFI subject examinations as 
basis for granting credit. 

3. The Commission reaffirms its recommendation 
that credit for accomplishment in the Armed Forces 
education program be granted only upon certification 
of satisfactory completion reported by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, the Marine Corps 
Institute, or the Coast Guard Institute. In the cas 
of courses offered to military personnel as a part d 
a program of an accredited civilian educational insti 
tution, certification of the student’s achievemett 
should be made directly by transcript of credit from 
the institution offering the course. 


Credit for Service School Training 


The Commission recommends that credit for for 
mal service school training continue to be granted 
Recommendations for credit for such programs af 

(Concluded on page 207) 
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Royalties as Self-Employment Income Under 


Federal Social Security 


HE 1950 AMENDMENTS to the Federal So- 

cial Security Act, in addition to increasing mate- 
tially the Old Age and Survivors Insurance benefits, 
brought many millions of people under social 
security coverage. Among those who are covered 
for the first time are the self-employed and the em- 
ployees of nonprofit educational institutions. The 
latter were exempt from coverage under the old act 
by reason of the institutions’ exemption under 
section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code. The 
1950 amendments provide that coverage may be 
extended to employees of nonprofit educational in- 
stitutions if the institution waives its tax exemption 
in respect to such coverage and two-thirds of its 
employees concur in such action. The coverage is 
then extended to those employees who so concur 
and to all personnel subsequently employed. A 
present employee who does not desire coverage may 
refrain from signing the concurrence list and thus be 
exempt from coverage as long as he is continuously 
employed at the institution. 


Royalties as Self-Employment Income 
for Retired Persons 


In considering the advantages of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance many of the faculty members of 
Stanford University were interested in whether 
royalties received on books or patented inventions 
constituted self-employment income. There was no 
concern as to royalties received prior to retirement 
since the social security tax on self-employment in- 
come is only effective in case the salary for the year 
is less than $3,600. 

It was recognized, however, that self-employment 
income after retirement might jeopardize OASI 
benefits otherwise payable to a retired person. The 
elect of such income on benefits may best be pre- 
sented by a quotation from an opinion rendered by 
the Commissioner for Social Security, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. ‘Beginning January 1, 1951, bene- 
fits are not payable for one or more months if an 
individual, while under 75, renders substantial serv- 


e__- 


*Controller, Stanford University. The article has been checked 
by the Social Security Administration, Federal Security Agency. 
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ices as a self-employed person .. . in an occupa- 
tion . . . which is covered by the law, and he has 
net earnings from self-employment averaging more 
than $50 a month for the taxable year. Therefore, 
whether old-age benefits will be payable to a self-em- 
ployed individual for one or more months in a year 
will depend upon the amount of his net earnings from 
self-employment in that year, and the number of 
months he renders substantial services in self-em- 
ployment.” 


Royalties on Projects Completed 
Prior to Retirement 


Stanford University felt that there was sufficient 
interest in whether royalties constituted self-employ- 
ment income to justify requesting an opinion regard- 
ing the matter. It was presented to the Commis- 
sioner for Social Security by the Washington office 
of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, auditors of 
the university, under date of December 20, 1950. 
The presentation by the auditors was as follows: 

“Certain currently employed professors and other 
members of the teaching staff of the university are 
authors of books or have made inventions on which 
they currently receive periodic royalty payments 
from publishers of the books or the licensees of the 
inventions. After their retirement from university 
employment these individuals will continue to be 
entitled to receive such royalties from books pre- 
viously written and from inventions previously made. 
They desire to have assurance that the receipt of 
royalties from these sources will not reduce the 
maximum benefits to which they will be otherwise 
entitled under sections 202 and 203 of the Social 
Security Act. Section 203 apparently contemplates 
that benefits will not -be reduced in any month by 
reason of the receipt of net earnings from self-em- 
ployment unless the individual has rendered substan- 
tial services in such month ... The same section 
provides that the Administrator is to determine 
whether or not an individual has rendered such 
substantial services. Inasmuch as the royalties 
above described will be derived from books written 
or inventions made prior to retirement, it appears 
that the receipt of such royalties will not constitute 
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income of the type which will reduce the monthly 
benefits provided by the act.” 

The specific question upon which an opinion was 
requested was “whether the receipt of royalties after 
retirement from books written or inventions made 
prior to retirement will constitute net earnings from 
self-employment requiring the reduction of the maxi- 
mum monthly benefits otherwise payable under 
sections 202 and 203.” 

The Commissioner for Social Security, A. J. 
Altmeyer, replied on December 28, 1950, and in 
answer to this question stated: “Your assumption 
that persons who receive royalties from their books 
or inventions after retirement will not have their 
benefits withheld by virtue of such income, unless 
they perform substantial services in one or more 
months of the year, is correct. Thus... where 
royalties are received after retirement, without any 
further work on the books or inventions, there will 
be no withholding of benefits.”’ 


Royalties on Improvements 


Made After Retirement 


We also asked for an opinion regarding the effect 
of revisions or improvements of books or inventions 
when such revisions or improvements were made 
after retirement. The presentation by the auditors 
was as follows: 


“A closely related question on which a ruling is 
also desired concerns the receipt of royalties from 
books revised or inventions improved by professors 
and other faculty members after their retirement. 
It may be that during the months in which the re- 
tired individual is actively engaged in the revision of 
a book or the improvement of an invention he would 
be rendering substantial services in such months 
which might cause the suspension of some monthly 
benefits. However, it seems clear that as soon as 
the revision or improvement is completed such in- 
dividual would no longer be rendering substantial 
services in self-employment and that his maximum 
monthly benefits would be restored.” 


A specific ruling was requested on the following 
questions regarding this phase of the problem. 

(a) “Whether the royalties received by an indi- 
vidual after retirement from his unrevised book or 
his unimproved invention during the months in 
which he is actively engaged in the revision of such 
book or the improvement of such invention, which 
revision or improvement will, subsequent to com- 
pletion, produce royalty payments, will constitute 
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net earnings from self-employment requiring the re. 
duction of maximum monthly benefits otherwise pay. 
able under sections 202 and 203; 

(b) “Whether the royalties received from the re. 
vision or improvement in months subsequent to 
completion of such revision or improvement, and 
during months in which no substantial services are 
rendered, will be deemed to constitute net earnings 
from self-employment which will reduce the maxi- 
mum monthly benefits otherwise payable under 
sections 202 and 203 of the act.” 

The Commissioner’s ruling on question (a) states: 

. where the professors make revisions in their 
books and improvements in their inventions, such 
services may cause a withholding of benefits for those 
months in which they are performed . . . The de- 
termination whether the services engaged in by the 
individual are ‘substantial’ within the meaning of 
the law will have to be made in each case, depending 
on all the facts.” 

The Commissioner ruled that there would be no 
withholding of benefits in example (b) since the 
conditions paralleled the royalties received from 
books written or inventions made prior to retire 
ment, and “since there would be no question of 
substantial services in either.” 

Although we did not request a ruling on the effect 
of royalties received from books written or inventions 
made after retirement, the Commissioner in ruling 
on question (a) added “a withholding of benefits 
may also result if the professor engages in new writing 
projects or in making new inventions,” again 
referring to the fact that a determination would 
have to be made in each case as to whether the ser 
vices engaged in were “substantial.” We believe it 
follows that royalties received after the completion 
of the new writing project, and also after the com 
pletion of work on a new invention, will therefore 
not jeopardize benefits otherwise payable. 
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Change in Date for Filing Comments 
on Television Proposals 
Tue pATE for filing comments on the proposed future 
plans for television recently announced by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has been changed 
from April 23 to May 7. Supplementing the previous 
announcement, the FCC has recently indicated that 
supporting engineering statements need not accom 
pany the comments on May 7 if such comments 
merely support or oppose the reservation of a pat 
ticular channel for educational purposes. 
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Survey of the State University and Colleges in lowa 


URSUING a policy established many years ago 

of periodically reviewing its work, the Iowa State 
Board of Education recently sought the aid of George 
). Strayer, professor emeritus of education and 
formerly director, Division of Field Studies, Institu- 
tion of Educational Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Dr. Strayer and his staff, all 
experts in various phases of higher education, came 
to lowa to survey the board and the three public 
institutions of higher learning for which it is re- 
sponsible. ‘They reported to the board of education 
and the interim committee of the Iowa Legislature 
after 5 months of survey and study, and published 
a 98-page report for distribution throughout Iowa. 


Personnel and Objectives of the Survey 


Assisting Dr. Strayer and serving as associate di- 
rector of the survey was Arthur J. Klein, dean 
emeritus, College of Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Other members of the survey committee were: 
M. M. Chambers, research specialist, American 
Council on Education, William P. McLure, asso- 
ciate professor of education, University of Illinois; 
and R. W. Kettler, comptroller, Purdue University. 

Concerning the board itself and the three public 
institutions for which it is responsible—the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa State College, and Iowa 
State Teachers College—the survey inquired and 
reported concerning: (1) the responsibility of the 
State board of education and its relationship to in- 
stitutional executives and to individuals and agencies 
inlowa government; (2) the functions of the board’s 
finance committee; (3) the desirable relationships 
among the three institutions and within each of 
them; (4) the development of the educational pro- 
gam in the institutions and the allocation of major 
functions among them; (5) a forecast of the program 
to be developed, the load to be carried, and the cost 
involved in providing publicly supported higher 
education in Iowa over the next 15 years; and (6) 
the adequacy of support provided the institutions 
and the ability of the State to finance it. 

Established in 1909, Iowa’s State Board of Edu- 
cation is comprised of nine citizens of the State, no 


more than five of whom may be of the same political 
ee 


“Secretary, Iowa State Board of Education. 
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party. Members are appointed by the governor, 
with the approval of the senate, and serve 6-year 
terms. Its powers and duties specified by Iowa law, 
the board functions as a broad policy-determining 
body for the institutions. 


Board Procedures 


The committee recommended that the board ex- 
tract from the minutes of its past meetings a set of 
bylaws and a set of statutes to govern operation of 
the board itself and the three institutions. 

The committee further recommended that the 
board always retain its status as a governing body to 
establish policy and that it should take care to dis- 
tinguish between policy determination and the ad- 
ministration of policy. This was emphasized in 
connection with business functions, which the survey 
committee recommended should be dealt with by the 
board at the policy level only. 

The board was also advised to spend more time 
on its study of educational programs and policy, to 
make better use of the expert knowledge of the execu- 
tives of the institutions, and to inform itself better 
about the work of the institutions. 


Coordination of the Program 


Commending the board of education for its past 
practice of appointing interinstitutional committees 
to study particular problems and coordinate inter- 
institutional advanced study and research, the survey 
committee recommended that the board establish a 
continuing, interinstitutional committee on educa- 
tional coordination. While this committee should 
report directly to the board itself, its members would 
be originally nominated by the institutional presi- 
dents from among their staffs. 

Reporting to this committee would be three stand- 
ing subcommittees, including a committee on ad- 
vanced graduate work and research, a committee on 
library resources for advanced work, and a committee 
on teacher education. Personnel of these com- 
mittees would also be chosen from among the three 
institutions. 


Teacher Training 


Noting that Iowa’s elementary and high schools 
are faced with the same unprecedented enrollments 
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as currently prevail elsewhere, the survey committee 
suggested several changes in the preparation of 
teachers in lowa’s public institutions of higher edu- 
cation. The first of these was that the Iowa State 
Teachers College be permitted to grant the master’s 
degree in education. 

While commending the dedication of Iowa State 
Teachers College to the single purpose of preparing 
teachers and while recognizing its national reputation 
in this field, the survey committee stressed that the 
granting of the master’s degree by the college “‘is a 
key factor in the whole forward movement of the 
entire public school system of the State.” This 
should ‘“‘precede and anticipate” the changing of 
Iowa statutes concerning teacher certification, the 
report suggested. JIowa’s relatively low standards 
for teacher certification now tend to force the college 
to dilute its funds, staff, and equipment to prepare 
teachers for low-standard teaching, the Strayer com- 
mittee asserted. Permitting Iowa State Teachers 
College to award the master of arts would also 
improve staff morale, improve the college’s position 
in competing for a competent staff, and provide 
better geographical distribution over the State of 


opportunities for graduate study in education in. 


low-fee, State-supported institutions, the committee 
said. 

Several problems were suggested for study by the 
interinstitutional committee on teacher education, 
whose recommended establishment was mentioned 
above. These included continuing studies of facili- 
ties for preparing elementary and secondary teachers 
in the public institutions and reexamination of the 
part of the three institutions in preparing secondary 
teachers. Preparation of school superintendents 
should be limited to the University of Iowa, the 
committee said, which already has a national repu- 
tation for graduate work in this field. 

Institutional Organization and Administration 

Iowa’s State Board of Education should adopt 
statutes and regulations for the organization and 
operation of the three institutions under its super- 
vision, the committee said. Past decisions and 
policies of the board, while now on record in minutes 
of its meetings, should be systematized to help 
administrators in the operation of their schools, it 
suggested. Manuals of regulations could be pre- 
pared for each school, for instance, indicating how 
the board’s broad policies are administered in each. 

The survey committee urged that such statutes 
should not destroy the individuality of the various 
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institutions, pointing out that each school is unique 
in the program and services which it offers. 

While Iowa State Teachers College is organized 
solely to educate teachers, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts is primarily con. 
cerned with agricultural and engineering education, 
studies in the sciences, home economics, and veteri. 
nary medicine. The State University of lowa offers 
many higher specialized programs in its 10 colleges 
and 4 schools. 

The report stressed that uniformity among the 
institutions in accounting and financial reporting is 
highly desirable, as is uniformity in reporting student 
enrollment and registration. ‘The three institutions 
should further standardize their financial reporting 
according to recommendations of the National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Education, the committee said. 

Statutory provision should also be made for faculty 
organizations in each institution, the committee 
said—-making allowances, however, for the distinc 
tive functions and responsibilities of the several 
institutions and permitting the faculties to organize 
in a manner to deal with them. 


lowa Enrollments To Increase 


Total enrollments in the three public institutions 
of higher education in Iowa have doubled in the past 
20 years and will increase by another 50 percent by 
the school year 1964-65, the committee predicted. 
A temporary decline in enrollments was forecast, 
chiefly due to declining veteran enrollments, but an 
upsurge is expected to begin within the next severd 
years. 

Factors contributing to increased enrollments 
include the greater number of high-school graduate 
available for college, the rising percentage of college 
age youth seeking higher education, and the demand 
for more higher education for teachers due to the 
raising of minimum qualifications for teaching 
certificates in lowa. 

Since 1930 Iowa has been ahead of the other 
Midwestern States and the Nation as a whole in the 
percentage of its youth enrolled in college. Th 
Iowa percentage for 1949-50 was 19.7, while th 
Midwest percentage was 18.9, and the nationd 
percentage 18. 


Increased Costs 


While it will cost more than three times as mud 
to operate Iowa’s three public institutions of hight 
learning this school year as it did 10 years ago, th 
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portion of the yearly cost paid from State tax funds 
has increased less than two and one-half times during 
the same period. Increases in other (nontax) types 
of income have paid this difference, the committee 
revealed. Increased enrollments, changes in the 
nature of instructional and research programs and re- 
ated services rendered to the State, and inflation 
have been mainly responsible for increases in income 
and expenses of the three schools, according to the 
gommittee’s report. 

“Iowa must meet the competition of leading edu- 
cational institutions for services of staff personnel if 
itis to maintain the degree of distinction which has 
been enjoyed in the past,” according to the com- 
mittee report. The annual cost to meet such com- 
petition would be between three-quarters of a mil- 
jon and one million dollars for the three institu- 
tions, the committee said, basing its forecast on a 
comparison between salaries paid by the Iowa insti- 
tutions and those paid by six other well-known mid- 
western schools. 


Financial support additional to that now received 
will be needed in the next 15 years by Iowa State 
College, Iowa State Teachers College, and the State 
University of lowa, the survey committee asserted. 
This support is needed to strengthen educational 
programs and staffs, to replace diminished income 
from student fees, to replace funds now used from 
nonrecurring balances and reserves, to finance de- 
fered maintenance and repairs, to expand staffs and 
facilities when enrollments increase again, and to 
provide capital replacements and additions to edu- 
cational plants. Salaries and wages of nonacademic 
employees must also be adjusted upward, the report 
said, recommending an immediate 7% percent in- 
tease in this area. No further depletion of non- 
recurring balances and reserves should take place 
beyond the $2.5 million already spent, the committee 
warmed, recommending that the remainder be set 
aside by the State board of education for revolving 
working cash funds. 


Need Money for Buildings 


lowa’s three publicly supported institutions of 
higher learning need $3.2 million each year for the 
text 14 years to meet the minimum for buildings to 
house adequately their teaching, research, and 
‘ervice programs, according to the committee. One- 
ifth of this recommended amount should be spent to 
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replace obsolete and temporary buildings now in use 
on all three campuses, 
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Must Increase Operating Funds 


Basing its estimates on normal peacetime demands, 
the committee recommended that Iowa appropriate 
$33 million for the three schools during the 1951-53 
biennium. From 1953 to 1957, the committee said, 
the amounts of State appropriations must be about 
the same as for 1951-53, increasing each year to 
compensate for steadily increasing losses from 
student fees as veteran and general enrollments 
decline. The anticipated upswing of more than 
50 percent in the institutional enrollments between 
1957 and 1965 will call for an increase in State 
appropriations from $19.9 million to $28.3 million. 
This would provide for a total enrollment increased 
from 19,852 in 1957 to 33,212 in 1965. 





Census Training Films 


Tue Bureau OF THE CENsUws is offering to interested 
schools, colleges, and universities the stripfilms used 
in March 1950 in training the 132,000 census enu- 
merators. The films are 35-mm. stripfilms—not 
motion pictures. Accompanying commentary is 
recorded on 10- and 12-inch microgroove records. 
The records, to be played at 33% revolutions per 
minute, require a special needle and a special play- 
ing arm. Conventional phonographic equipment 
cannot be used. Phonographic equipment designed 
to play at 33% revolutions per minute can be adapted 
to play the census microgroove records for about 
$7.50. The films are being offered free of charge, 


as a public service. 


The titles of the 11 series, the number of frames, 
and the running times of each in minutes, are: (1) 
The Big Count, 38 frames, 10 minutes; (2) Where 
and How Many?, 47, 9; (3) Occupation, Industry, 
and Class of Worker, 59, 14; (4) Income, 62, 15; (5) 
Dwelling Unit and Type of Structure, 64, 13; (6) 
Condition of a Dwelling Unit, 48, 14; (7) How’s 
Your Interviewing Technique, 51, 12; (8a) Your 
Map Is Your Guide, 73, 20; (8b) Use of Aerial 
Photographs, 25, 13; (9) Getting an Agriculture 
Questionnaire, 52, 14; (10) Acres in This Place, 30, 
9; (11) Land Use in 1949, 52, 13. All are in black 
and white except numbers 2 and 8a, which are in 
color. 


The films may be obtained from the Film Dis- 
tribution Project, Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 
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Deferment of College Students From Selective Service 


N EXECUTIVE ORDER issued by President 

Truman on March 31, 1951, amends certain 
Selective Service Regulations prescribed in 1948. 
The following statement is of special significance 
for college students. 


Necessary Employment Defined 


(a) A registrant’s employment in industry or other 
occupation, service in office, or activity in research, 
or medical, scientific, or other endeavors, shall be 
considered to be necessary to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest only when all of 
the following conditions exist: (1) The registrant is, 
or but for a seasonal or temporary interruption would 
be, engaged in such activity. (2) The registrant 
cannot be replaced because of a shortage of persons 
with his qualifications or skill in such activity. 
(3) The removal of the registrant would cause a 
material loss of effectiveness in such activity. 


(b) A registrant’s activity in study may be con- 
sidered to be necessary to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest when any of the 
following conditions exist: 


(1) The registrant has been accepted for admission 
to or is a student in a professional school of medicine, 
dentistry, veterinary medicine, osteopathy, or op- 
tometry and the school in which he is enrolled has 
certified that he is satisfactorily pursuing a full-time 
course of instruction leading to his graduation. 


(2) The registrant is a full-time graduate student 
seeking a graduate degree and the graduate school 
at which he is in attendance has certified that he 
currently is meeting degree requirements and is 
expected to attain his degree. 

(3) The registrant has been accepted for admis- 
sion to a graduate school for the class next commenc- 
ing as a candidate for a graduate degree, or has been 
accepted for admission to a college, university, or 
similar institution of learning for the class next com- 
mencing for a full-time course of instruction or has 
entered upon and is satisfactorily pursuing’ such 
course, and, within such categories as the Director 
of Selective Service, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, may prescribe, either has maintained a required 
scholastic standing, or has attained on a qualifica- 
tion test a score, or both such standing and score, 
to be prescribed by the Director of Selective Service 
with the approval of the President. 

(c) The Director of Selective Service is authorized 
to prescribe such qualification test or tests as he may 
deem necessary for carrying out the provisions of 
paragraph (b) of this section and to prescribe the 
procedures for the administration of such test or 
tests, for the certification of the results thereof, and 
for the certification of any other information required 
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in carrying out the provisions of paragraph (b), 

(dq) The President may, from time to time (1) 
designate special categories of occupation, employ. 
ment, or activity essential to the national health, 
safety, or interest; and (2) prescribe regulations 
governing the deferment of individual registrant; 
engaged in such occupations, employments, or 
activities. 


Nation-Wide Aptitude Test 


Plans have been announced for a Nation-wide test 
which will afford Selective Service registrants the 
opportunity to demonstrate their aptitude for college 
or university study. Under the plan, deferments of 
students will be based upon either (1) capacity to 
learn as demonstrated by the results of a Nation- 
wide test or (2) upon scholastic performance as 
evidenced by class standing. ‘These two criteria are 
variables which may be raised or lowered either to 
increase or to diminish the number of students in 
training, as the national interest may require. 

The tests, to be administered by the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N. J., will be given at 
approximately 1,000 examination centers throughout 
the United States and its Territories. 

The tests will be given on May 26, 1951, June 16, 
1951, and June 30, 1951, to college seniors and others 
contemplating entrance into graduate or professional 
schools, and to other students who have already 
begun and who plan to continue, their college studies. 
High school seniors and other prospective college 
entrants will not be permitted to take the test until 
after they have commenced their first year of college 
work. 

To be eligible to take the Selective Service College 
Qualification Test, an applicant: (1) Must bea 
registrant who intends to request occupational defer- 
ment as a student; (2) must be under 26 years old at 
the time of taking the test; (3) must have already 
begun and plan to continue his college or university 
studies (the applicant need not be in a 4-year college 
but his entire course must be satisfactory for transfer 
of credits to a degree-granting institution); (4) must 
not previously have taken the test. 

The test will be given at no cost to the registrant 
The registrant will be required to pay only for his owt 
transportation costs to and from the testing center. 

Application cards for the test are available only 
through local Selective Service boards. 
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New Medical School in California 


Tut UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA at Los Angeles will 
open its new medical school to the first class of 25 
students next September 19. Instruction will begin 
ja temporary quarters. Plans are being developed 
for a new $15,500,000 medical center, including a 
3$0-bed hospital, to be erected during the next few 
years. Currently, teaching materials will be pro- 


vided by 3 hospitals in the vicinity with a total of 
3750 beds. 





Accreditation 
(From page 200) 


contained in “A Guide to the Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Experiences in the Armed Forces.” Service 
shools which have been activated since the Guide 
was published, or which have been substantially 
modified, have been evaluated by the Commission 
consultants. Credit recommendations for such 
courses are available to educational institutions upon 
direct request to the Commission. 

Credit recommendations are suggestive only. 
Each secondary school and higher institution is free 
toaccept, modify, or reject these as it sees fit. The 
Commission, therefore, reports its evaluations only upon 
the direct request of the educational institution involved. 
Educational institutions desiring an evaluation of 
aspecific training program which cannot be found in 
the Guide (or which they have reason to believe has 
been revised or established since the Guide was pub- 
lished), are asked to submit their request for a recom- 
mendation through the use of the Commission’s “‘Re- 
quest for Evaluation” form. The information re- 
quested on the form can be supplied readily by the 
student applicant and is necessary in order for the 
Commission properly to identify the course and thus 
tomake a valid evaluation. If the applicant is not 
on the campus, it is recommended that a copy of 
the evaluation form be sent by the institution to the 
student for complete information concerning the 
training. One form should be used for each service 
‘raining program to be evaluated. ... 


Permanent Policy 


As indicated herein, it is the policy of the Com- 
mission to limit its recommendations of credit to 
tlucational programs and experiences which can 
bereported in terms of measurable academic achieve- 
ment. On this basis, the policy of granting such 
edit should be a permanent part of the relationship 
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between educational institutions and the military 
services. The Commission, therefore, recommends 
that credit for educational experiences in the Armed 
Forces be granted regardless of induction date. 
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Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Acceleration in Higher Education: A Bibliography, 


by Elizabeth N. Layton. Washington, March 1951. 
6 p. Proc. Free. 


The Advisory Council for A Department of Voca- 
tional Agriculture. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1951. Vocational Di- 
vision Bulletin No. 243, Agricultural Series No. 60. 
28 p. 15 cents. 


Characteristics of Seventh and Eighth Grade Children 
and School Programs for Them, by Gertrude M. Lewis. 


Washington, December 1950. Education Briefs 
No. 18. 13 p. Proc. Free. 

Citizens Federal Committee on Education. Wash- 
ington, 1951. 4 p. Free. 

Food and Nutrition, by H. F. Kilander. Wash- 


ington, December 1950. Selected References No. 1. 
4p. Proc. Free. 


Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth Special Issue of School Life, Vol. 33, 
No. 6, March 1951. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1951. 16 p. 15 cents. 


Nondegree Home Economics Offerings in Higher 
Institutions 1949-50, by Edna P. Amidon. Wash- 
ington, March 1951. Misc. 3380. 22 p. Proc. 
Free. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Department of State, Office of Educational Ex- 
change. The Record—Special Fulbright Issue. 
Washington 25, D. C., The Department, 1951. 48 p. 
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AY: 


Ten articles and items describe various aspegigial the Fulbgight 
Exchange of Persons Program. be 

Pan American Union, Departmegt of Cultural 
Affairs. Opportunities for Summer. Study in Latin 
America, by Estellita Hart and Dorothy Wilson. 
Washington, D. C., Pan American Union, 1951. 
21 p. Proc. Paper, 10 cents. 


Non-Government Publications 


Annual Report, Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
1950. New York, 522 Fifth Ave., The Corporation, 
1950. 86p. 


Annual Report, University System of Georgia, for 
the year 1949-50. [Atlanta, Ga., Regents of the 
University System of Georgia.] 58 p. 


The Education of the Mexican Nation, by George 
F. Kneller. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1951. 258p. $3.50. 


A history, description, and evaluation of education in Mexico 
in light of the cultural, social, economic, and political background 
of the country. Concludes that Mexico needs an educational 
system based not on foreign ideologies or purely intellectual pur- 
suits but on the fundamental needs of the Mexican people. Con- 
tains a 40-page chapter on higher education. 

Educational Measurement, E. F. Lindquist (ed.). 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1951. 819 p. $6. 


A comprehensive reference work and textbook on the theory 
and technique of educational measurement which is the result of a 
measurement book project sponsored by the American Council on 
Education. The 18 chapters were written by 20 authors. The 
major headings are: The Functions of Measurement in Education, 
The Construction of Achievement Tests, and Measurement 
Theory. 


The Fellows—American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties, 1930-1949: A Biographical Directory. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Council, 1950. 159 p. 


The Humanities in the German and Austrian Uni- 
versities—A Report Submitted to the American 
Council of Learned Societies, by Eugene N. Ander- 
son. Washington, D. C., American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1950. 101 p. Paper, $1. 


A report based on conversations in 1949 with over 200 individ- 
uals in Germany and some 30 in Austria, many of them members 
of university faculties, others students, public officials, and busi- 
nessmen. 

Proceedings Summer Work Conference on Higher 
Education—The College: The Frontier of Democracy 
and World Unity, sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Association of Colleges and Universities. 65 p. 
Copies may be obtained from Carl E. Seifert, Execu- 
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tive Secretary, Pennsylvania Association of Colleges 
and Universities, 311 State Theatre Bldg., Harris. 
burg, Pa. 


Five papers and five conference reports. 


Report of the President, Pomona College, 1950. 
Claremont, Calif., The College, 1951. 67 p. 


Proposals for the Improvement of Nursing Educa. 
tion and Service. State Capitol, Albany, N. Y., In. 
terdepartmental Health Council of New York State, 
1950. 10p. 


Report of the Advisory Committee on Nursing Services to the 
Interdepartmental Health Council of New York State, as recom- 
mended by the Committee July 21 and approved by the Council 
December 6, 1950. Contains six proposals for the education of 
nurses and nursing aides. 


The Student Looks at His Teacher, by John W. 
Riley, Jr.. Bryce F. Ryan, and Marcia Lifshitz, 


New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 
1950. 166 p. 


A study of the evaluation of college teachers by students based 
largely on research at Brooklyn College. The 12 chapters deal 
with such subjects as the role of the professor, the professor and 
his students, the theory and practice of student evaluations, what 
students want and find, who are good teachers, teacher reactions 
to student ratings, and student opinion and better teaching. 
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